CHAPTER    XI
Prime Minister of Tonga
ON AUGUST 16 we all took ship in the chartered steamer
Counting children, the exiles numbered 120. They had left their
homes almost naked. They returned with eighty tons of luggage, for
the most part presents made to them by the Fijians in the form of
mats, tyva bowls and the other things dear to the native heart. Besides
the Governor and Government officials, half the population of Suva
was on the wharf to see us off. Natives were weeping loudly, and the
exiles were in a state of high emotion. The steamer, dressed with all
her signal flags, swung into the stream and fired a salute: through
the cheering on shore one could hear the exiles singing " Home, Sweet
Home" in their own language. We glided through the passage; the
crowd on the wharf melted into a cloud of white draperies.
Two days out we sighted Tonga,  The fuzzy line resolved itself
into cocoanut palms, and presently we could see the line of white
houses at Nukualofa. From the moment when we sighted land the
exiles began to show signs of anxiety which increased with every
throb of the propeller. Out of their luggage they dug ragged and filthy
mats and began to wrap them round their bodies, unravelling and
rending them to make them look even more disreputable. To appear
in rags is the Tongan way for expressing humility, repentance and
respect. Sir John Thurston's advice had been taken to heart. I wished
that someone could have given equally sound advice to the Wesleyan
missionaries, for the steamer had scarcely tied up when two excited
ministers dashed up the gangway and fell noisily upon their flock.
The one thing wanted was that the exiles should return as subjects
of the King and not as members of a church of which he disapproved.
Meanwhile the chief men among the exiles, William Maealiuaki
and Matealona, landed to report themselves to Tukuaho, the native
Premier, and we landed among the crowd on the wharf. There were
only about a hundred and fifty people, and I could detect no enthu-
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